CHAPTER XIX,   THE DICTATORSHIP OP SULLA
[Sl-79 B.C.]
THE reign of violence and revolution dated from the victory of the Col-
line Gate, the first of November, 82. While the young Marius and his col-
league still occupied the consular office, the'master of Rome, omnipotent
as he really was, could not legitimately be invested with any civil au-
thority. The weapon which he wielded with such terrible effect was the
unsheathed sword of his proconsular imperium. The tribunal, before which
he cited the wretched victims of his policy or vengeance, was the military
suggestum of the praetorian tent. The death of Marius a few days later ren-
dered vacant one of the consuls' chairs. Carbo, who occupied the other, did
not long survive, being taken in Sicily and executed by Pompey without
respect to jiis rank or office. Before the close of the year the republic was
left without a chief magistrate. The senate appointed L. Flaccus, one of
Sulla's officers, interrex to hold the assembly for the election of consuls for
the term which was about to commence. But Flaccus, prompted by his
imperator, proceeded to recommend the creation of a dictator.
The senate obeyed, the people acquiesced, and after an interval of 120
years, which had elapsed since Q. Fabius Maximus, the citizens beheld once
more the fpur-and-twenty lictors, who invested with invidious splendour that
union of civil and military pre-eminence of which their feelings and institu-
tions were equally jealous. The dictatorship, they might remember, had
been the rare resource of the patricians in ancient times, when they roused
themselves to defend their hateful privileges against the just claims of the
plebeians; but since the rights of either class had been happily blended
together, the office itself had ceased to have any significance. To revive it
now, when no enemy was at the gates, was only to threaten the commons of
Rome with a new anstocratical revolution, to menace rights and liberties
acquired in a struggle of two hundred years, and on which the greatness and
glory of Rome were confessedly founded. But all these misgivings were
hushed in silence. &
In the vivid words of Plutarch in North's old translation, Sulla in the
beginning, was very modest and civil in all his prosperity, and gave great
good hope that if he came to the authority of a prince, he would favour
nobility well, and yet love, notwithstanding, the benefit of the people. And
being moreover a man in his youth given all to pleasure, delighting to laugh,
ready to pity, and weep for tender heart; in that he became after so cruel
and bloody, tiie great alteration gave manifest cause to condemn the increase
of honour and authority, as the only means whereby men's manners continue
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